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| eeepecvneg school to seek work is a crucial 
step in the lives of young people. 
Unprepared for the new problems encoun- 
tered, they too often flounder in discourage- 
ment. Jobs elude or defeat them. The 
wrong choice may affect their whole career. 
Impressed with the seriousness of the 
problem, the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Standards made a study in the 
Louisville, Ky., area. Elizabeth S. Johnson 
brings to the Review a report on its find- 
ings. There is a community-wide responsi- 
bility to help these young people from 
school to jobs, but one of the first needs, 
she says, is ‘‘to pave the way for them into 
the employment office.” p. 3 


F A LOCAL Office is able to predict with a 
I reasonable degree of accuracy, when 
and where and how many hires will be 
made, it will be in a much better position 
to serve the community. How this can be 
accomplished is the subject treated by co- 
authors Brings and Beattie in their article 
‘*“A New Method of Evaluating Placement 
Potential.” p. 7 


ARVESTING Tennessee’s most valuable 
H truck crop—strawberries—proved a 
valuable farm placement test case. <A 
carefully organized recruitment plan was 
the basis of success in marshaling thousands 
of pickers to bring in the fruit on time. To 
one grower it meant the saving of a 
quarter-million-dollar crop. p. 12 


ym PREDICTION of needs in relation to 
future operations is one of manage- 
ment’s biggest responsibilities. Training 
in relation to these needs is discussed by 
Wilfred V. Jones of the Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service in his article on p. 15 


© IMPROVE field supervision start with 

the supervisor himself. Develop his 
leadership—the ability to bring out a will- 
ingness in others to do things. This is the 
advice of one outstanding Field Supervisor 
who gave the Review permission to adapt 
his speech made before the bi-regional 
conference on Employment Security Agen- 
cies in Mobile, Ala., last spring. p. 18 


Years Bring Value 


From a recent statement by LAWRENCE 7. FENLON 


Chairman, National Economic Commission 
The American Legion 


greatest wealth in human experience and know- 

how. To junk the American worker when he 
reaches the age of 45, purely on the basis of an arbi- 
trary age limit, is a short-sighted, wasteful and costly 
policy that can only contribute to the degeneration 
of the ideals on which the American way of life is 
founded. 


Tt THE 45 to 65-year age bracket lies the Nation’s 


- 


‘Penicillin, the sulpha drugs and modern medical discoveries 
are keeping millions alive today who formerly would have died. 
There are 35 million Americans today over 45, of whom 20 
million are prospective workers. There were only 21 million 
Americans over 45 in 1920. By 1975, there will be 50 million 
in this age group. Government statistics show that 27 percent 
of the U. S. population today is over 45. By 1975 this percent- 
age will rise to 35. Every year the number of Americans over 
45 increases, thanks to modern medicine, and so does the 
prejudice against employing them. 


“The American Legion is deeply interested in the welfare 
of these mature workers because 10 percent of them today are 
veterans. Within 25 years one-third of the older workers will 
be veterans. 


‘*The mature worker between 45 and 65 is the forgotten man 
today. During the last 20 years we have developed numerous 
social insurance schemes, but they have affected in the main 
only the workers over 65. That leaves a big gap—the workers 
in the 45 to 65-year age group—who are finding it more and 
more difficult to hold on to jobs after 45. There is a real 
challenge to our best economic thinking and planning in how 
to keep the worker over 45 self-supporting until he reaches the 
age of 65, when he comes under our various social insurance 
programs. 


‘‘Mature workers form the backbone of our whole American 
way of life. To set them economically adrift when they reach 
the age of 45 is certain to result in an impetus toward Socialism 
and Communism. By ruthlessly junking older workers purely 
on an arbitrary blanket-age limit, we are removing from our 
productive forces some of our most capable workers. We are 
permitting invaluable skills to be lost. There is no substitute 
for experience. If we are going to keep America economically 
prosperous, we have got to start practicing conservation of our 
manpower resources as well as of our natural resources.” 
American Legion News Service. 
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Report to the 
Congress 


press ki me 


A CONFIDENT note opened 
President Truman’s midyear 
report to the Congress on 
July 11 as he said: 


“The United States economy is the strongest and most pro- 
ductive the world has ever known—and we have the resources 
and the skills to make it still stronger and more productive. 


‘In recent months we have seen the abatement of post-war 
inflationary forces. We are now in a transition period, in which 
we must work toward conditions that will promote a more stable 
and enduring growth in production, employment and purchas- 
ing power. 


“The fundamental task facing us all—businessmen, workers, 
farmers, government—is to apply positive policies with con- 
fidence and courage in order to achieve a sounder price struc- 
ture and the restoration of maximum production and employ- 
ment. In so doing, we need to start with a clear understanding 
of the facts concerning our present situation.” 


In reviewing the elements which reflect the general 
health of the economy and its minor ailments, the 
President referred a number of times to employment 
and unemployment. The following is a partial text 
on these subjects: 


‘*‘Employment is still high, but unemployment has been in- 
creasing and veterans and others leaving school are finding it 
much harder to obtain work than a year ago. . . . The way to 
check an increase in unemployment is to take affirmative action 
that will provide more jobs . . . 


*‘While unemployment is not now at a very high level for the 
country as a whole, there are many localities and even some 
States where it is serious. These pools of heavy unemployment 
need to be treated before they spread, and the responsibility is 
in part national. 


‘There are a number of Federal programs of direct action or 
assistance to localities which can be timed and channeled so as 
to concentrate upon areas where unemployment is heavy 
without sacrifice of general national objectives. This principle 
of wise selectivity is particularly applicable to procurement 
and construction activities, but it is also relevant to other grant 
or loan programs designed to stimulate private enterprise or to 
effect public improvements. 


*“Toward this end, I am directing that a continuing review 
of such activities be undertaken within the Executive Office, in 








order to coordinate planning, to keep the various types of 
activity and their geographic distribution in proper balance 
and readiness, and to focus emphasis upon alleviating unem- 
ployment in particular areas where it becomes serious before it 


has a chance to spread. I am also having a study made of 
possible changes in the laws governing these activities which 
may be needed for these purposes.” 


Summing up some 11 legislative recommendations, 
the President asked that Congress take action at this 
session to “‘strengthen the unemployment compensa- 
tion system by increasing the amount and duration of 
benefits, and extending coverage;” and that “‘it extend 
to July 25, 1950, the availability of readjustment 
allowances for veterans not protected by State 
unemployment compensation laws.” 


The core of his whole midyear message the President 
said, was this: 

‘‘We cannot have prosperity by getting adjusted to the idea 
of a depression—by cutting investment or employment or 
wages or essential.Government programs. We can be pros- 
perous only by planning and working for prosperity, by increas- 
ing private investment, production, employment and purchas- 
ing power, and by carrying forward essential Government 
programs.” * 


In effect the President seemed to be asking ‘‘Please 
don’t rock the boat.’’ This is important, not only to 
ourselves, but to the world’s recovery. 


On juNE 20, the Presi- 

“oti dent signed the Reorgan- 
 peaagtiag ization Act of 1949 and 
? submitted seven reor- 
ganization plans to the Congress. ‘“These reorganiza- 
tion measures,” the President said in his submittal 
message, ‘“‘will contribute significantly to the more 
responsible and efficient administration of Federal 
programs. They are important steps in putting into 
effect several major recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government.” 

The recommendations presented to the Congress are 
of two types: First, those dealing with the general 
management of the Government and affecting all or a 
large number of the agencies. Second, those dealing 
with the organization of individual major depart- 
ments or agencies. 

Among the recommendations affecting individual 
major departments or agencies is Plan No. 2 designed 


President’s 
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to strengthen the Department of Labor by. trans- 
ferring to it the employment service and unemploy- 
ment compensation activities, the functions of the 
Veterans Placement Service Board and the Federal 
Advisory Council created by the Act establishing the 
USES. The President said: 


“This conforms to the recommendations of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch and reverses unde- 
sirable developments of recent years which have scattered 
various labor programs throughout the Executive Branch. 


“One of the major needs of the Executive Branch is a sound 
and effective organization of labor functions. More than 35 
years ago the Federal Government’s labor functions were 
brought together in the Department of Labor. In recent years, 
however, the tendency has been to disperse such functions 
throughout the Government. New labor programs have been 
placed outside of the Department and some of its most basic 
functions have been transferred from the Department to other 
agencies. 


“In my judgment, this course has been fundamentally un- 
sound and should be reversed. The labor programs of the 
Federal Government constitute a family of interrelated func- 
tions requiring generally similar professional training and 
experience, involving numerous over-lapping problems, and 
calling for strong, unified leadership. ‘Together they form one 
of the most important areas of Federal activity. It is imperative 
that the Labor Department be strengthened and restored to its 
original position as the central agency of the Government for 
dealing with labor problems.” 


THE RATE of postwar prog- 
Annual Report ress in production and em- 
of ILO ployment throughout the 

world has equalled, if not 
exceeded, expectations, although in the field of recon- 
struction and economic progress it has fallen short of 
the more optimistic forecasts. There are some signs 
of recession in several countries, but the only seriously 
bad spots in production and employment during the 
past year were in the defeated Axis countries and in 
areas of current hostilities. 

This is the substance of a report on world postwar 
recovery by the International Labour Office (the 
Director-General’s annual report on economic and 
labour conditions.) Prepared for submission to the 
32nd annual session -of the International Labour 
Conference in Geneva during June, it is an authori- 
tative commentary on information obtained from the 
61 member nations of the International Labour 
Organization. 

The Report shows that compared with about six 
years after World War I, European manufacturing 
industries regained their prewar production level 
within one-and-a-half years after the end of hostilities 
in 1945. The warning was sounded however that the 
degree and rapidity of postwar economic recovery 
would depend on the permanence of political settle- 
ments between the major powers, the course of world 
inflationary pressures, and the adequacy of measures 
taken to arrest the downward spiral of prices and em- 
ployment as these pressures subside. 

A shortage of skilled workers was still preventing the 
employment of many semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers, and the world would need to make better use 








of its manpower if it were not to lose an unprecedented 
chance for economic recovery and development. 

Among the items on the Conference agenda was 
that relating to the adaptation of a formal recom- 
mendation urging the provision throughout the world 
of public vocational guidance and employment 
counselling facilities. The possibility of a recom- 
mendation on the subject was first discussed by the 
ILO Conference last year at San Francisco. At that 
time, the delegates agreed upon a list of points which 
should be covered in a recommendation to be con- 
sidered at this year’s meeting. On the basis of this 
list of points, and following consultations with govern- 
ments, the International Labour Office (the ILO 
Secretariat) prepared a draft recommendation for 
submission to the Conference. 

The proposed recommendation declared that public 
facilities for vocational guidance should be provided 
‘as widely and as soon as possible”’ for young persons 
and that public employment counselling facilities 
should be provided for adults wishing advice on the 
choice of an occupation. The recommendation then 

(Continued on page 24) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, 
May 1949 (Continental U. S.) 





Number or 
amount 


Change from 
previous month 





Over-all 


11, 659, 300 8% decrease. 
8, 343, 800 6% increase. 
7, 407, 200 7% increase. 


DN Fe 
Continued claims........ 
Weeks compensated... ... 
Weekly average benefi- 

SED st casa Rate vine 
Benefits paid............ 
Funds available as of 

Deey ol, 1988. ke. $7, 377, 339, 800 | 0.1% decrease. 
Visits to local offices...... 15, 490, 200 8% increase. 
New applications........ 711, 200 13% increase. 
Referrals: 


1, 709, 400 7% increase. 
$146, 142, 400 7% increase. 


Agricultural. ........ 802, 900 | 270% increase. 
Nonagricultural...... 700, 800 9% increase. 
Placements: 

Agricultural......... 745, 100 | 278% increase. 
Nonagricultural, total. 402, 700 11% increase. 

Sa iirc 5 acs 249, 500 13% increase. 
a 153, 200 7% increase. 
Handicapped..... 15,500 | 13% increase. 


80, 100 11% increase. 
209,700 | 12% increase. 


Counseling interviews... . 
Employer visits.......... 


Veterans 


184, 500 6% increase. 
198, 500 6% increase. 


New applications........ 
Referrals, nonagricultural. 
Placements, nonagricul- 





oo areas ae Sei aes 110, 400 11% increase. 
Placements, _handi- 
NE Sc ce ore 9 ac 8, 000 15% increase. 


Counseling interviews. . . . | 


| 


1 Includes 190,504 transitional claims which do not repre- 
sent new unemployment. 


32, 400 3% increase. 
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How Bridge the Gulf? 


Today School—Tomorrow Work 


By ELIZABETH S. JOHNSON 


Bureau of Labor Standards 


U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


EAVING school for 
work is a_ pivotal 
point in the life of a 

boy or girl. The step 
from school to satisfac- 
tory occupational ad- 
justment is long and diffi- 
cult for many young 
people. Too often the 
preparation given the 
young person by family, 
school, and community 
does not meet the de- 
mands of employers seek- 
ing efficient workers. 
Bridging the gulf is a 
challenge to schools, to counseling and placement 
agencies, and to the community as a whole. 


There may be counseling and placement services in 
the community, but all too frequently the young 
person is unacquainted with them, and because he 
does not use them, the agencies and the community 
are unaware of a very real problem that exists in 
their midst. Assisting a young worker into a suitable 
occupation is an excellent way to lessen the likelihood 
of unemployment and maladjustment in his adult 
years, thus benefiting the community as well as the 
young person as an individual. 


Elizabeth S. Johnson. 


The Louisville Study 


A study of out-of-school youth made by the Bureau 
of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor in 
Louisville, Ky. in 1947 points up basic personal and 
social problems that many young people face in 
making this transition successfully. These problems 
were brought into sharp focus by interviews with 
some of the young workers themselves, and with 
employers, school counselors, placement officials, 
and other interested persons. The full report of the 
findings, ‘‘Hunting a Career, A Study of Out-of- 
School Youth, Louisville, Ky.,” is scheduled to appear 
shortly as a publication of the Department. Requests 
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for copies should be addressed to the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 
255. G. 


The Boys and Girls of the Study—Interviews with 
524 boys and girls 14 through 19 years of age, all of 
whom were out of school and working or looking for 
work, form the basis of the principal findings of the 
study. The names of these young people were 
selected at random from school census records. Of 
the city’s out-of-school youth in the labor market, 
55 percent (or 113) of the 14- and 15-year-olds were 
interviewed, about 10 percent (or 217) of the 16- and 
17-year-olds, and about 5 percent (or 194) of the 18- 
and 19-year-olds. The oldest group respresented non- 
college youth of the city, three-fifths of whom had not 
completed high school, and some of whom had been 
working for several years. The two younger groups, 
most of whom were not old enough to have graduated 
from high school, represented almost entirely boys 
and girls who had dropped out of school for one reason 
or another. 


Usually the decision to leave school came as a 
result of complex pressures involving educational 
maladjustment, economic need, the desire for inde- 
pendence, and various other factors. Dissatisfaction 
with school—one or more phases of it—was named 
most frequently as the reason for leaving school, 
especially by those who had not progressed beyond 
junior high. 


Need For Help in the Crucial Hour.—Although school 
difficulties were responsible for a very high propor- 
tion of the drop-outs, less than half of the nongradu- 
ates had consulted any school official before deciding 
to leave school, and only one-third said their parents 
had had any contact with the school on the occasion 
of their leaving. Still fewer had had any assistance 
from the school in getting a job. The transition from 
the protective atmosphere of the schoolroom to an 
adult working world was altogether too abrupt for 
many of these youth. 

Altogether, 171 of the 524 boys and girls inter- 
viewed were unemployed at the time of the study, 








Courtesy Natvonal Archives 


Stock Room Boy—often an entry job for a career. 


and for many their inability to find a job was becoming 
a serious problem. Fully two-thirds of them had 
been job hunting for at least a month; one-fifth had 
been without a regular job for 6 months or more. 
Thirty young people (6 percent) had had no job 
since leaving school. 

By age groups the number and percentage unem- 
ployed were as follows: 


Total 


Unem- 
Age be? ployed | Percent 
14 and 15 years......... 113 52 46.0 
16 and 17 years......... 217 | 79 | 36.4 
18 and 19 years......... 194 40 | 20.6 





Unemployment was much greater among Negro 
than among white young people, 54 percent of the 
Negro youth being without jobs as compared with 30 
percent of the white youth. The difficulties faced by 
teen-agers in the labor market were definitely greater 
for those who dropped out of school in the lower grades 
than for those who completed a year or more of high 
school. 

Looking for Work.—Most of the boys and girls relied 








on the help of relatives or friends in locating a job, 
or they searched the “help wanted” advertisement 
in the newspapers. Many applied directly to em- 
ployers. Only 41 had received help from the school. 

The existence of public employment offices was 
unknown to some of these young people. Only a little 
more than one-fourth had ever had any contact with 
the State Employment Service; and most of these con- 
tacts were during the war period when manpower 
controls were in operation. Only about 1 in 10 had 
been placed in any job by the Kentucky State Employ- 
ment Service Office, and less than 3 percent had its 
assistance in obtaining their last job. Some who might 
have been helped by this service were too impatient 
to wait their turn when the offices were crowded with 
applicants. On the other hand, a boy of 16 said that 
he believed that application to the Employment Serv- 
ice was the best way to find a job. “It saves walking 
all over town,” he said, ‘‘and they tell you what the 
jobs are like before sending you there.” 

There was a great deal of shifting from job-to-job, 
and many of these Louisville young people appeared 
to have made these shifts with little sense of direction. 
Correlated with the length of time out of school, which 
ranged from a few months to several years, the average 
number of jobs was as shown below: 


Average 
Number 
| of Jobs 


Number of Months Out of School 


RU Botti rk corre hoy ens RNs Aa a ab Oro-g BRA Ata iev aie 1 
Se cto sas i eh Eine'y. wk SEER Oe 1 
SE en a cn teks chalga ees bod SRE | 2. 
Se AM AE ra ig choke oa SB Mee Re oe ee ab eee 8 
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The length of time these boys and girls remained 
on their jobs was necessarily short in many cases, 
especially for the younger persons. Of the 750 jobs 
that had been terminated, half had lasted less than 
3 months. Of the 347 jobs currently held, half had 
already lasted 5.8 months or longer, showing that there 
was more stability as time went on. 

The median duration of the terminated and current 
jobs reported by these young people is shown below 
for each age group. 














Age Group Terminated Jobs Current Jobs 
oo 
14 and 15 years.....| 1.9 months.......| 4.2 months. 
16 and 17 years..... | 2.9 months.......| 4.8 months. 
18 and 19 years..... 4.6 months....... 8.3 months. 








The reason for leaving their last job was given by 
146 boys and girls who were unemployed at time of 
interview. Dissatisfaction with the work or working 
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conditions was the most common grievance. The 
work was too heavy or too hard, the wages were too 
low, working conditions were unpleasant, or there was 
no prospect for advancement. Inability to get along 
with the boss or with fellow workers led some to quit. 
Among a number who were discharged were several 
who were found by the State labor inspector to be 
illegally employed. 

T heir jobs—Most of the children under 16 found jobs 
in the trade and service industries, especially stores, 
restaurants, laundries, and hospitals. Few were in 
factory work which is subject to a 16-year minimum 
under the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Of the workers 16 and over, one- 
third were in manufacturing, the drift being away 
from trade and service industries. 

Occupational trends followed similar patterns. 
Children 14 and 15 years of age were delivery boys, 
service workers in laundries, restaurants and hospitals, 
sales girls, waitresses, and kitchen helpers. Among 
the 16- and 17-year-old workers there was a decided 
shift away from service jobs toward selling and elerical 


jobs and work as factory operatives, and this shift was 


accentuated in the 18- and 19-year-old group. 
Hourly earnings ranged from less than 40 cents to 
$1.00 or more, the median being 60 cents. For the 


youngest group, however, the median was 48 cents, 
and for the oldest group, 71 cents. The median in 
manufacturing industries alone, was somewhat over 
75 cents an hour. 

Among 102 children 14 or 15 years of age who 
were or had been employed, 52 told of employment 
that appeared to be in violation of the State child- 
labor law in one or more respects. Forty-two had no 
work permit for the job they were doing; 22 were 
working longer than the legal hours or later than 
6 p. m.; 6 were in employment classified as hazardous. 

Satisfaction With Occupations —Of the 493 minors with 
work experience, 162 were highly satisfied wth the 
general nature of the occupation of their current or 
last job; 202 were moderately satisfied; 84 were mildly 
dissatisfied; and 45 were acutely dissatisfied. Dissatis- 
faction was greater among the young workers, Negro 
youth, and the unemployed, some of whom had quit 
their jobs because they disliked the nature of their 
work. Half of the 146 young people who were cur- 
rently unemployed were dissatisfied with the occupa- 
tional field of their last previous job—a far higher 
proportion of dissatisfaction than appeared among 
the employed young people. This suggests that at 
least half of the unemployed youth group under 20 
really need counseling as well as placement service. 





Drug store work appeals to this young lady who is applying for a job as a counter girl. 
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Courtesy National Archives 


Stenography—a popular field has many openings for high 
school graduates. 


Even among the dissatisfied, the majority had made 
no vocational plans for obtaining more education, or 
special training, or even for changing to work better 
suited to them. Asked as to who or what had influ- 
enced them in their choice of occupation, the largest 
number who recognized any vocational influence in 
their lives said that try-out on a job had influenced 
them most; parents ranked second; school personnel 
and friends ranked third and fourth. One-fourth of 
the entire group were unable to account for any influ- 
ence that guided them in their choice of occupation. 
Just one young person mentioned the Employment 
Service. 

Conclusions and a Look Ahead.—Out of this study of 
Louisville youth and their employment problems there 
have been revealed facts and needs of which the com- 
munity was generally unaware. The first step, there- 
fore, in bridging the gulf between school and work is 
to learn the facts about what is happening to boys 
and girls in any community. The next step is to do 
something to help these young people achieve occupa- 
tional adjustment. The interest aroused in this one 
community by the facts the study revealed makes it 
worthwhile to repeat briefly some of the problems 
and some specific approaches to their solution that 
may prove useful elsewhere. 

First of all, the immaturity of boys and girls out of 
school at 14 and .15 years, their poor preparation for 
work, and their difficulty in finding employment of 
any kind, point up with renewed emphasis the 
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importance of continued schooling at least to the age 
of 16 and preferably through high school. Recog- 
nition of the need for legislation to support school 
attendance on a State-wide basis resulted, soon after 
the study was made, in the passage by the Kentucky 
Legislature of a new State child-labor law providing 
for a 16-year minimum age for employment during 
school hours. 

Another important finding was that many of these 
boys and girls did not know what they wanted, or if 
they did have a dimly perceived goal, they had no 
idea how to approach it. The attitude of parents 
was the strongest vocational influence in the lives of 
many of the Louisville young people. School and 
community services can do much to assist parents in 
understanding and evaluating the increasingly com- 
plex social and economic forces which their growing 
children must face when they enter the working world. 

Common to the majority of the young people inter- 
viewed, at all ages, was the lack of communication 
between them and the counseling, placement, and 
other social services in the community which might 
have helped them find themselves in the working 
world. Because of this lack of communication, few 
community leaders were aware of the extent to which 
the needs of young people were not being met. The 
absence of excessive demand on existing facilities 
obscured the need for increased services. 


Paving the way into the public employment office is 
the firstneed. Asemploymentservice officials give labor 
market information to counselors and pupils and cooper- 
ate in placing in-school youth in part-time employment, 
as school officials refer school-leavers and graduates 
to the Employment Service and provide information 
about their individual abilities, as the Employment 
Service registers, counsels and places these young 
people, a strong foundation of confidence is built up. 
Into this web of cooperation should be drawn every 
youth-serving organization, social agency, service 
club, church group, employer and, indeed, every 
individual who has knowledge of a boy or girl who is 
out of work or has a problem of occupational adjust- 
ment. 


New and Growing Profession 


een. Opportunities IN NATIONAL YOUTH SERVING 
ORGANIZATIONS, a 76-page occupational brief, describes the 
jobs available in the ten major youth serving organizations. It 
outlines desirable background training suggested by the heads 
of these organizations, states their national personnel policies 
and estimates their annual needs. The information is organized 
in a readable and interesting manner and should prove valuable 
to colleges and universities dealing with students interested in 
preparing for work in youth serving organizations. 

Over 4,000 new professional youth serving workers will be 
needed annually for the next few years. This study is intended 
especially to direct the attention of college students to op- 
portunities in youth serving organizations, a new and growing 
profession. 

The book may be secured from Western Personnel Institute, 
30 North Raymond Avenue, Pasadena 1, California. 
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A New Method of Evaluating Placement 
Potential 


By VINCENT J. BRINGS and PHILLIS BEATTIE 


Employment Security Department, Olympia, Washington 


T ONE TIME Or another every Employment Service 
A office in Washington State has had a request 
from a local businessman or industrialist for 
information on the amount and character of employ- 
ment and unemployment in the local area. No doubt 
Employment Service offices throughout the country 
are receiving similar requests. Such curiosity of busi- 
ness about the economy is a reflection of “‘marketing 
technique,” once uncommon, now an accepted ap- 
proach to successful selling. The businessman knows 
that he will be more successful in selling his commodity 
if his ‘‘market’? has been enjoying full employment 
than if a large segment of it has been unemployed. 
It is a definite advantage to know the labor market 
conditions when planning a production or selling 
campaign. 

The Employment Service also has its “market.” 
Whenever an employer finds it necessary to hire a 
worker there is the possibility of a placement. If a 
local office is able to predict, with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy, when and where and how many hires 
will be made, it will be in a much better position to 
serve the community. ‘To be able to do this effectively 
it is essential to have accurate knowledge for past 
periods of the number of accessions in the area, of 
the industries in which these accessions are made, 
and size of the firm in which they are made and when 
they are made. Accurate accession data also provide 
a sound basis for measuring past performance of the 
local office. 


Records Provide the Answer 


Comprehensive accession data are not readily avail- 
able. Attempts to use turn-over figures reported by 
a sampling of employers have generally proved to be 
unsatisfactory for estimating total accessions of an 
area. Early in 1948, the Washington State Employ- 
ment Security Department was again to become aware 
of an important realization: accurate accession figures can 
be derived from unemployment compensation records. 

Under the current Washington State law governing 
unemployment compensation, employers are required 
to submit the name, social security number, and tax- 
able wages of each individual employed during the 
calendar year. By subtracting January employment 
from the number of employees reported on this wage 
schedule, the number of accessions made over the 
year is obtained. These reports thus provide the 
most accurate and complete record of accessions that 
has yet been found. In Washington State the require- 
ment of an annual report makes it possible to obtain 
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yearly accessions directly. —The method can also be 
adapted to a system of quarterly reporting. Sub- 
traction of employment in the first month of the quar- 
ter from the total of persons reported on the quarterly 
wage schedules will give accessions for the quarter. 
The accession data developed are usable on a quar- 
terly basis; annual figures can also be obtained by 
adding the accessions for the four quarters. 

As a summary report of wages paid to an employee 
over a period of a year, the wage schedule records 
each person’s name only once. Because of this, the 
accessions derived from the wage schedules reflect 
only new hires, formerly elusive figures. Such infor- 
mation on new hires is most desirable. Rehires are 
generally made through personal acquaintance or by 
calling back the former employee directly. Ordi- 
narily, there is little participation by the Employ- 
ment Service in a rehire, and little or no need for the 
intervention of such anoutside agent. The accessions 
computed from the wage schedules represent only the 
new hires—an area in which the Employment Service 
is most able to participate. 

This accurate yearly count of new hires, combined 
with the employment figures by month, makes it pos- 
sible to follow the trend in employment—comparing 
it with the total hires to give some basis on which to 
judge the time of hire and lay-off. Used with the 
placement records of the local office, the data also 
allow the calcuation of an annual penetration rate 
accurate enough to be of practical use. It is expressed 
as: 


Placements 


——§— =Penetration Rate 
Accessions 


The Idea Is Tested 


The realization that such accurate information on 
new hires was available in Washington State was 
all that was needed to get an initial study underway. 
Because of the essentially experimental nature of 
the first study, it was decided to begin with only one 
area. Both to test the method and to obtain results 
on what might represent a guide for a large number 
of industries, the —Tacoma Local Office area was 
selected. The Tacoma Local Office had already 
expressed its interest in having such a study made. 

The study covers 1947, the most recent year for 
which data were then available. Because of the 
lack of comparable data for non-covered industries, 
the study was limited to those industries subject to 
the Unemployment Compensation Act. Non-covered 
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industries accounted for approximately 23 percent of 
the employment in the Tacoma area, and the same 
percentage of the placements made by the local office 
in 1947. The study is based on a sample of approxi- 
mately 700 firms‘ut of 4,139 in the area. The sample 
contains 69 percent of covered employment, including 
all firms employing 25 or more persons. In order to 
make the results of the study more meaningful, data 
were broken down into 30 industries, and 10 size 
groups. 


Accessions Higher Than Expected 


The volume of accessions proved to be much higher 
than expected. In an area having an average 
monthly covered employment of 48,800 in 1947, the 
number of accessions during the year totaled 65,300, 
or an average monthly rate of over 11 percent. 

The distribution of accessions and employment by 
size of firm and by industry group is quite revealing. 
Sixty-six percent of total employment and 61 percent 
of total accessions were in the firms employing 25 or 
more people—only 8.2 percent of the firms in the 
area were in this group. Such distribution of employ- 
ment is important to the local office because it 
indicates that only a small percent of the firms in the 
area need be contacted in order to reach the greatest 
employment market. It is also interesting to see that 
the Tacoma local office did most of its business with 
these larger firms. Seventy-two percent of place- 
ments were made to firms employing 25 or more. 

Comparison of industry groups shows that on the 
basis of employment and accessions, manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail trade, and services were the top 
three industries. When wholesale and retail trade 
was combined with services, the employment in the 
combined groups was almost exactly equal to that 
in manufacturing. Accessions, however, were some- 
what more—26,800 as compared with 24,000 in 
manufacturing. In contrast, placements to manu- 
facturing industries in 1947 (2,103) exceeded those 
made to the trades and services groups (1,683). 


Some Problems Are Pointed Up 


A partial explanation of this difference in placement 
record lies in the make-up of the industry groups. 
Almost 90 percent of manufacturing employment 
was in firms employing 25 or more; two-thirds of it 
was in the 41 firms employing 100 or more. In trades 
and services one-third of the employment was in firms 
employing 0—9 persons, and more than 50 percent in 
firms employing less than 25. 

The problem faced by the local office in reaching 
the trades and services group is pointed up by the 
fact that the number of firms was over six times greater 
than the number in manufacturing; trades and services 
had 2,800 firms, two-thirds of them in the less-than- 
25-size group. The field visiting program of the Em- 
ployment Service should certainly be much more 
effective in a group of industries heavily concentrated 
in the direction of large firms than in a group made 
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up of many small units. The large number of acces- 
sions in small firms, however, proves the need for a 
concerted effort to reach the trades and services groups 
which, as has been indicated, accounted for a larger 
proportion of the area’s accessions than the manu- 
facturing group. Although personal field visits to 
the myriad of small firms in these industries are not 
possible, more use of less expensive mail and telephone 
contacts will do much to solve the problem. 

Different industries vary widely in the rate of acces- 
sions. As might be expected, construction was highest 
with a monthly average of 22 percent; the lowest 
average accession rate was in communications and 
utilities, 2 percent. 

The finance, insurance, and real estate group was 
second lowest with a 4.8 percent rate. As mentioned 
earlier, manufacturing had an average rate of 10.3 
percent. Wholesale and retail trade had a rate of 
10.9 percent; service industries experienced a 12.3 
percent ratio reflecting the influences of the high 
turn-over in some of the amusement industries. 

Penetration rates were generally lower than a local 
office likes to think of them. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that these rates were computed on a 
more exact basis than is generally possible and contain 
little, if any, of the bias that so easily creeps into rates 
computed from a less comprehensive sample. It might 
also be noted that, because of economic factors, the 
year 1947 was a poor year for Employment Service 
in Tacoma; the 1948 penetration will probably be 
nearly twice the 1947 rate. Penetration rates ranged 
from as low as 0.6 percent in the construction industry, 
where union contracts limit Employment Service par- 
ticipation, to as high as 28.6 in the chemical industry. 


The Study in the Local Office 


The final and most important aspect of a placement 
potential study is its use on the local office level. Since 
the Tacoma study was begun as a tool for local office 
planning, the question most asked now is: Does the 
local office use the study? 

Before that question can be answered, another must 
be asked: What has the local office gained from the 
study? For 1947, the period covered, the Tacoma 
local office now has a large body of information about 
the industry of the area. This includes summaries of 
accessions and placements by industry and by size-of- 
firm groups, and basic record cards, one for each 
firm in the sample. These cards contain monthly 
employment and yearly accessions and separations for 
each firm. Any unusual circumstances are noted on 
these cards. 

This information is the result of the study; the 
Tacoma local office has certainly found it useful. 
Their use of such data has two aspects: the immediate 
analysis of the data in evaluation of employment 
service operations during 1947, and the long-run use 
of the data in planning future operations. Actually 
the immediate analysis of the program in 1947 is the 
first step towards planning future action. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Where Can We Get More? 


Films Offer Golden Opportunity 
to Local Offices 


By SUSAN G. WOMBLE, Training Supervisor 
North Carolina State Employment Service Division, Raleigh, N. C. 


ce tvic clubs enthusiastic . . . definite orders de- 

tL; veloped and filled through showing of films.” 

‘‘Great interest (in film) shown by students . . .” 

“Mr. Stewart, principal, much impressed .. . 
requested film again. . .” 


‘““Employment Office received much favorable com- 


ment . . . orders obtained through film showing.” 
“Mr. Phillips (employer) highly pleased with 
films . . . wants their use again in about 6 months.” 


These typical excerpts from Visual Aid Reports 
sent in by local offices attest to the value of moving 
pictures in the applicant and employer relations pro- 
grams in North Carolina. We find that films are a 
means of gaining an entree to some employers; they 
are also one of the best means of indoctrinating certain 
prospective applicants and employers. 

The value of films as a medium for getting across 
ideas and information and as a tool for promoting 
good will toward an agency cannot be over-estimated. 
Few people realize how much in the way of informa- 
tion and ideas is packed into a well-edited 15- to 30- 
minute film. 

Take an appropriate and attention-getting film and 
combine its showing with a brief, pertinent, and inter- 
esting talk tying it in with services offered by the local 
Employment Office, and one has a device which is 
hard to beat in the promotion of result-getting appli- 
cant and employer relations. The Employment 
Service local office takes advantage of a golden oppor- 
tunity when it utilizes this valuable tool. 

This has proved to be true in the local office use of 


our all too few films over the past 2-year period in - 


connection with such programs as Counseling, Selec- 
tive Placement, Testing, Employer and Community 
Relations, Industrial Services, and Special Services 
to Veterans. 


How We Use the Films 


How have we tied in the use of films with these 
programs? Here are some examples of such film 
usage: 

Our counseling program with high school youth 
needed a good attention-getter to create interest 
among them. In this connection two guidance 
films, Finding Your Life Work, and Aptitudes and Oc- 
cupations, have been used extensively. Our purpose 
in this program is to impress young people about to 
become job applicants with the seriousness of choosing 
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the right kind of work and at the same time to pro- 
mote their use of the job-guidance service available 
to them at their local Employment Office. It follows 
that the viewing of such films by these young poten- 
tial applicants makes much more meaningful the 
accompanying verbal explanation as to local office 
testing, counseling, and placement services offered 
to them. These services, furthermore, become more 
desirable, since through the film presentation youth- 
ful minds are impressed with the importance of get- 
ting into the right jobs. Thus, more real meaning is 
given to the necessary processes which follow in such 
a program, i. e., registration, counseling, and testing; 
these young people see such services as links in the 
chain toward a suitable job. 

One has only to attend the showing of an effective 
guidance film to an alert high school group and 








FILMS RELATED TO EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY SUBJECTS. 


a” RESPONSE to inquiries received from staff training super- 
visors and technicians in various programs who use films and 
film-strips in the presentation of training material, the Training 
Branch of the Bureau of Employment Security has compiled a 
list of appropriate films and slide films related to Employment 
Seourity subjects. 


In addition to the names of the films, the list includes the 
name of the producer, running time, rental or purchasing cost, 
type of film, and content. It also indicates the Employment 
Security program for which the film is applicable and an 
evaluation of its contribution to employment security training. 


The list includes, in addition to the films enumerated in 
Miss Womble’s article, such subjects as: 


Counseling—Its Tools and Techniques 
ES Testing Program 

Take a Letter, Please 

Know Your Typewriter 

Basic Typing—Methods 

Basic Typing—Machine Operation 
Supervision—Developing Cooperation 
Maintaining Worker’s Interest 
Working With Other Supervisors 
Supervising Workers on the Job 
Maintaining Good Working Conditions 
Spotting Immediate Training Needs 
Placing the Right Man on the Job 
Instructing the Worker on the Job 
Telephone Courtesy 

Ability, Not Disability, Counts 
Employing Disabled Workers in Industry 
Instructing the Blind Worker on the Job 














listen to the lively questioning and discussion which 
usually follows in order to realize the value of such 
films to the local Employment Office. 

These films have been shown also to civic clubs, 
Parent-Teachers Associations, and other local groups 
for the purpose of educating employers and other 
citizens of the community to the importance of a 
program which has for its purpose the placement of 
young workers in jobs matching their aptitudes and 
abilities. A good vocational guidance film goes 
far toward obtaining this needed employer and 
community education, and it goes without saying 
that such a program once really sold in a community 
will not lack for cooperation from all concerned: 
applicants, employers, and citizens at large. 

Certain films have proved valuable tools for local 
office use in connection with assisting employers 
toward improved personnel practices—point five in 
the Community Six-Point Employment Program. 
In this connection the two films, A Supervisor Takes a 
Look at His Fob and The Supervisor as a Leader have been 
used extensively. When a local office can furnish 
this employee training aid to an employer needing 
and wishing such a service, it is not only filling an 
immediate employer need, it is doubtless gaining his 
continued good will and opening up other avenues 
of service to him. Showing of such films to civic clubs 
and other groups has resulted in an increased interest 
in the services of local offices and requests from other 
employers for similar showings. 

Many Employment Service offices have discovered 
that a picture such as No Help Wanted can sometimes 
act as a veritable “spark” in a job development pro- 
gram, particularly where handicapped veterans are 
concerned. In addition, such films as Comeback and 
What's My Score, as well as certain of the combat films 
available at military film libraries, are effective for 
use in this connection. The showing of these films, 
together with a brief but pertinent talk, serves to, in- 
form and impress employers and other groups as to 
the importance of the vital ES program of service to 
the handicapped worker, both veteran and non- 
veteran. Here again the indisputable fact stands out 
that an informed public, including the all-imporiant 
local employers, makes for fuller cooperation in getting 
the program to work and in keeping it working. 

Present plans are to make the Agency film Employ- 
ment Security and You available for showing over the 
State to civic clubs and other local groups. The use 
of this film should further acquaint local citizens with 
the Employment Security Program in action and give 
them a better understanding of its benefits to the 
individual and the community at large. 

In order to make definite plans for the use of films 
in the various local office programs, it is desirable for 
an agency to own appropriate pictures. Effective 
scheduling can then be done and a more widespread 
use of films made possible. Film service can be 
further augmented by utilizing available films from 
other agencies, business and industrial firms. A review 
of one or more up-to-date and complete film catalogues 
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may reveal titles of films which can be used effectively 
in connection with local office programs. Examples 
of our use of such films include Comeback, New Horizons, 
and What’s My Score, each of which comes from a 
different source and was loaned to us rent free upon 
request for a considerable length of time. In addition, 
the cooperation of the North Carolina State College 
Vocational Film Library with our film scheduling 
program has made possible our Agency’s broader scope 
of film service. 


Planning Is Important 


In order to gain the maximum value from the use 
of films in conjunction with any local office program, 
it is necessary to plan for their use in advance, to 
have in mind a definite. part which they are to play 
in the total program. The use of films by a local 
office representative with applicant, employer, or other 
groups will yield results only to the degree that good 
selection, preview by the representative, and prepara- 
tion of accompanying talk is provided. The film may 
play a double role at a group meeting by being 
entertaining as well as informing but it cannot be 
relied upon to do thé whole job; an effective tie-in 
with the appropriate local office program of service 
is of vital importance. This has been exemplified 
most forcefully in the use of guidance films in our pro- 
gram of high school graduate counseling and place- 
ment which was referred to earlier in the article. 
Although these films have proved a valuable addition 
to the total program, their most effective use has in- 
volved long-range planning on the part of local offices 
as well as careful preparation and integration with 
the whole Employment Service high school counseling 
program. 

In evaluating the usefulness of films to the various 
programs as carried out by the local offices, the use 
of some form of film report is indispensable. In addi- 
tion, film information reported can serve as a guide to 
the State Administrative Office in planning future 
purchases. The Visual Aid Report form included 
here was developed in our State Office; its use has 
proved very satisfactory for the purpose stated above. 
In a review of these reports since their use was first 
introduced—a period of approximately one year—we 
find that our 13 owned and borrowed films have been 
shown in 33 local office areas at some 294 showings 
to a total of approximately 33,350 persons. 

Our experience with the use of films as an aid to 
local office operations in the fields of applicant and 
employer relations has thoroughly convinced us of 
their value; we are no longer confronted with the 
question as to Aow films can be used, but rather our 
problem is where additional suitable films can be ° 
obtained. We feel that their use by our Agency from 
here on is limited only by our inability to obtain 
pictures related to the various programs of the Em- 
ployment Service. 

A list of films used by us together with brief résumés 
follows. Sources for purchase or borrowing are 
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included for the further information of those interested. 

Finding Your Life Work (sound—black and white). 
Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 7514 N. Asheland 
Avenue, Chicago 26, Illinois. This is a very effective 
film on vocational guidance. It stresses the impor- 
tance of self-knowledge, as well as knowledge of many 
vocations, and emphasizes the importance of prepara- 
tion for life work. The fact is brought out that 
personality, training, and experience are the essentials 
required for getting and holding a job. 

Aptitudes and Occupations (sound—black and white). 
Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. This picture shows how a young 
person should study carefully his native aptitudes 
before selecting his life work. The following six 
fundamental human aptitudes are discussed: mechani- 
cal, social, clerical, musical, artistic, and scholastic. 

The Supervisor as a Leader (sound—black and white). 
Castle Films, Inc., R. C. A. Building, New York 20, 
New York. 

Part I—Workers themselves give the qualifications 
they feel to be the most important in a good super- 
visor. According to them a good supervisor: always 
keeps promises, never takes credit for the work of 
others, doesn’t pass the buck, or play favorites. 

Part IJ—Four supervisors discuss the qualities of 
leadership and dramatized incidents make clear what 
they mean. A leader: Must know how to take 
responsibility, should show appreciation for a job 
well done by a worker, should exercise self control 


under pressure, should show loyalty to those under him 
and an honest regard for his men. 

A New Supervisor Takes a Look at His Job (sound— 
back and white). Castle Films, Inc. A young work- 
man has just been made a line supervisor. He is 
shown that in his new job he must learn to get results 
by working with people rather than with machines. 
The importance of the human element in supervision 
is brought out. 

Four Steps Forward (sound—back and _ white). 
Castle Films, Inc. This film stresses the necessity 
for and importance of proper on-the-job training 
methods. It explains the following four-point sys- 
tem for instructing new employees, each point being 
effectively dramatized: 

1. Preparation (foundation). Get the learner ready 
to instruct. 

2. Presentation (putting over). 
the learner. 

3. Application (checking up). Purpose—to check 
up on errors. Let the learner demonstrate. 

4. Inspection (final test). 

No Help Wanted. American Mutual Alliance, 919 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. This film 
tells of the jobs disabled veterans are now holding 
in American industrial plants. It shows clearly many 
of the jobs that can be performed by the veteran who 
has been disabled. Employers will learn that physi- 
cally handicapped persons are faithful, safe workers; 
that they do not cause insurance costs to be increased; 

(Continued on page 24) 
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“Barefoot boy with cheeks of tan” also picked enbonles in 

Tennessee last spring. The youthful picker is one of the many 

meee children who beled on Saturdays during the berry 
arvest. 


Pretty Marie Cummings, 1946 Queen of the Portland Straw- 
berry Festival, dons her working clothes and helps out with the 
1949 strawberry harvest during college vacation. Miss Cum- 
mings is a bona fide farm girl and can drive her father’s tractor 
with the best of them. 
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Ntrawberries- 
A Farm Placement 
Test Case 


O HELP harvest Tennessee’s most valuable com- 

mercial truck crop, local employment offices re- 

cruited thousands of strawberry pickers last year 
in the Department of Employment Security’s first big 
agricultural placement task after the farm placement 
service was returned to State operation. 

The recruitment plan, which was’employed with 
success by the Memphis Farm Division in marshaling 
thousands of pickers for cotton and later in the bean 
crops in the State, was repeated when berries ripened 
again this year. 

Commendation on the results of the 1948 test of 
the farm placement facilities was voiced in numerous 
letters of praise and appreciation written by pleased 
crop growers, as well as in oral comments and edi- 
torials in Tennessee newspapers. 

G. W. Bagwell, Chattanooga grower who has been 
termed the “Strawberry King of the South,” gave the 
Agency credit for saving his crop valued at nearly a 
quarter million dollars. Bagwell owns more than 
475 strawberry acres and buys the crops of many 
other growers for his quick freezing and preserving 
plant as well as for shipment to northern markets. 


Immediate Problems 


How did the Agency, at a time of peak industrial 
employment, recruit the thousands of pickers used to 
harvest the State’s strawberry crop valued at 
$4,750,000? ‘The answer was found in the incentive 
plan initiated for truckers and in careful planning 
and teamwork on the part of the Department of Em- 
ployment Security. In the Portland vicinity, in 
Sumner and Robertson Counties, one of the State’s 
important strawberry areas, growers were confronted 
with the fact that the area does not have sufficient 
labor to harvest the berry crop. This fact was recog- 
nized when the Department of Employment Security 
took over the farm placement job and steps were 
taken to gear the recruiting machinery for the task 
ahead. 

Planning meetings were held by the district man- 
ager and the farm placement representative in the 
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Quarter Million Dollar Crop Saved 


By SANFORD GARNER, 
Chief of Farm Placement, and 
ORPHA CROSS, 

Public Relations Section, 


Tennessee Department of Employment Security 


five local offices in the area, and detailed arrange- 
ments were made for marshaling the army of pickers 
necessary to harvest the crop before the berry vines 
had started to blossom. 

A meeting was held with representatives of the 
Portland Strawberry Growers Association to familiar- 
ize them with the Department’s plan to recruit pickers 
and to secure detailed information relative to total 
berry acreage, wages to be paid pickers and truckers, 
and other facts. 

Similar pre-season planning was carried out in 
other strawberry producing areas. Growers were 
reached by personal visits, at community meetings, 
by letter, or by telephone, and the information ob- 
tained was posted on employer record cards showing: 

Name, address, and telephone number of each 
grower; the location of the grower’s farm shown in 
such manner that it could be charted on a large 
county map and used in directing truckers to the 
farm; acreage in strawberries; estimated labor needs; 
information on whether housing, rooms or meals 
could be furnished; estimated beginning of season; 
and wage rates for pickers and haulers. 

In the Portland area it was simple arithmetic to 
determine that well over 15,000 pickers would be 
needed if there were nearly 3,500 acres of berries and 
five workers could pick an acre of berries. But, the 
labor would have to be recruited outside the area and 
transported to and from the fields! All communities 
within 60 miles of Portland were considered in gauging 
the source of labor supply. 


The Incentive Plan 


Transportation loomed as a big problem, and the 
Department of Employment Security went to work. 
Names and addresses of all licensed truck owners were 
secured from county court clerks in the strawberry- 
producing sections, and form letters mailed to selected 
truck owners, outlining the transportation needs. 

The incentive plan was explained: the trucker 
would receive payment on a per quart basis for each 
picker’s production in the field. Thus the trucker 
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Interior of the — room at the Bagwell Preserving Com- 
pany, Inc., in Nashville, Tennessee. Berries, washed in ma- 
chines shown at the left, are carried on the horizontal conveyor 
belts while they drain ‘and 200 workers remove all imperfec- 
tions. The vertical belt carries the clean berries into the sugar 
mixer at the rear before the fruit is sent into the quick freezing 
section of the plant. 


Mr. and Mrs. Tom Jordan were among the thousands of Tennes- 
seeans who went to the Tennessee strawberry fields. Mr. 
Jordan, a 68-year-old coal miner, picked berries while taking 
a vacation from the mine pits. The picture was taken on the 


75-acre G. W. Bagwell berry field above Soddy, Tennessee. 
Other pickers are busy in the field. 





The 1949 Queen for the 12th annval West Tennessee Straw- 
bery Festival held at Humboldt, Tennessee, in May, is shown 
here with her attendants. 
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was encouraged not only to select and transport 
workers but to supervise the picking. 

Response from truckers was beyond all expectation, 
and local offices were able to complete arrangements 
in advance of the berry harvest for a satisfactory 
number of operators. 

Cards were set up showing the names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of truckers; load capacity for each 
truck in terms of pickers; contract, if any, already 
made with growers; and the areas from which each 
trucker would prefer to recruit. 

Mayors and community officials were visited by 
office managers who explained recruitment plans; 
agricultural agents and others were asked to co- 
operate; and school officials, although the school term 
had not ended, encouraged pupils to help pick the 
berries on Saturdays. Newspapers, radios, sound- 
trucks, slides for neighborhood movies, and handbills 
carried the coming strawberry harvest needs to all 
possible pickers. 


Harvest Emergency 


But the berries ripened ahead of schedule! After all 
the careful planning, Mother Nature took a hand and 
fields were red before the date the recruiting machin- 
ery was scheduled to start. Growers cried for pickers, 
fearing loss of their crops. Farm placement officials 
gave the recruiting machinery the gun. Posters, 
sound-trucks, radios, newspapers told of the early 
ripening of the berry crop. 

Pickers thronged the offices, streets and fields in the 
State’s strawberry-producing areas—principally Crock- 
ett, Gibson, Lauderdale, Obion, Madison, and 
Weakley Counties in West Tennessee, Sumner County 
in Middle Tennessee, and Hamilton and Rhea 
Counties in East Tennessee, 

Farm placement representatives were on the job at 
dawn to help get pickers into the fields. In Hamilton 
County, where hundreds of acres of berries produced 
by the “Strawberry King” were nearing the spoilage 
stage, hundreds of men, women, boys and girls from 
Hamilton and surrounding counties rallied to the 
harvest. 

At Portland, William Guy Dickerson’s daily sched- 
ule as farm placement representative went something 
like this: 

At the office at 6:00 a. m. Telephone call from 
Dickerson to each applicant-holding office to give 
and receive weather reports because spring showers 
were a serious menace to recruitment of labor from 
distant areas. Report the number of pickers needed 
for the day. Report the number of pickers standing 
by ready to board trucks. Specific instructions as to 
where to direct the pickers. Preparation of a referral 
card to the grower showing number of pickers. 

While in a majority of instances pickers were re- 
ferred direct to the growers from the applicant-holding 
office, some truckers reported to the order-holding 
office and were referred from that point. In all 
instances truck drivers were instructed to clear with 
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the order-holding office when a grower’s berries had 
been picked before the end of the day so that pickers 
could be shifted from field to field throughout the day. 

The State’s 9,000 strawberry acres were harvested 
and in such a satisfactory manner that one grower en- 
thused, ‘‘This year I made some profit out of the berry 
crops. I hope Employment Security is here next 
year.” 

And it is. By March, plans had been completed to 
supply the labor needs of the growers who have put 
Tennessee in fourth place in the Nation’s strawberry 
production. 


A New Metnuop or EvALuATING PLACEMENT 


PoTENIAL 


(Continued from page 8) 


With the 1947 data as a solid base for estimates of 
accessions in the area labor market, the Tacoma office 
has made an estimate of accessions by industry for 
1948 and has calculated over-all penetration. Using 
the knowledge of accessions revealed through the 
study, employer relations representatives are giving 
close attention to the estimates of accessions which are 
made by employers during interviews with them in the 
field. Accurate information from employers on the 
time at which the accessions are made will enable the 
local office to plan its operations to meet their needs. 

Fundamentally, in the data of the study, the local 
office has a map of the placement potential of the 
area. The data light up formerly darkened corners, 
and reveal an expanded area of service. 


Future Application of Technique 


In the next few months the Tacoma local office, 
as well as all other local offices in the State, will have 
information on accessions for 1948. Comparison of 
the two periods will be made, and an accessions 
pattern over a period of time may be determined. 
With such a pattern, and with accurate current 
information through local office contacts, the office 
will be able to estimate in advance the volume of 
accessions in the area and will know approximately 
the firms and industries in which they will take 
place. With such knowledge they will be able to 
estimate their workload, evaluate the past year’s 
performance, and, most important, serve the com- 
munity most effectively. 

Accession figures for 1948 are being computed for 
each covered firm in the State, largely as a by-product 
of machine processing of wage reports and employer 
contribution reports. The experience that has been 
gained from the Tacoma study indicates that it has 
immense potentialities and the data developed will 
very likely become an integral part of planning and 
budgeting as well as an important supervisory tool. 
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Training for ieneoes ond Interviewer Seiten of Local Office —- in the Testing Function Program, in Chicago Area. 
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Training Unit 40 used. Left to right: Wilfred V. Jones, Chief Technical 


rvices; Donald J. Pieri, Chief Chicago Operations; 


Irving Cohn, Washington, D. C. Staff; E. McClelland, Technical Adviser, Illinois State Office. 


The Training Problem in Kelation to 
Management 


By WILFRED V. JONES, Chief, Technical Services 
Illinois State Employment Service, Chicago, Ill. 


RAINING helps us to predict improvement in 

future operations. From one point of view, 

management’s biggest responsibility is to be able 
to predict correctly, predict that the interview will 
result in a good application card, predict that the 
referrals will result in satisfactory placements, predict 
that the Employer Relations Representative visit will 
achieve the planned objective, and the like. When 
things go wrong at any point in organization, training 
is almost universally prescribed to prevent future 
repetition of errors and failures. Management wants 
results in better skills, increased knowledge and im- 
proved attitudes. 

Most of us will agree that ‘‘mere training” is not 
enough, it has to be proper training in the proper 
methods. The so-called trained individual can per- 
fect himself in his errors and failures; he can be getting 
worse and worse because of more and more improper 
practice. For example, a counselor may have trained 
himself somehow in the technique of ‘“‘giving advice”’ 
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to the applicant. This counselor could train himself 
to be the best “‘adviser’’ in the area, or in the State, or 
even in the country; yet he would be perfecting his 
skill while doing his job the wrong way. 

_This is why most of us, regardless of our skills and 
knowledges, should have our performance regularly 
checked against formal training or professional advice 
and review. Proper training will not only start us 
right, but keep us right. 

Sometimes individuals assume that training in one 
skill or one field of knowledge may be projected into 
different skills and knowledges. We know that train- 
ing in good interviewing will go a long way in training 
a good counselor, but the person best trained in 
interviewing may not be the best Employer Relations 
Representative or Veterans Employment Representa- 
tive. This point was illustrated recently by a cartoon 
picturing two small children watching their father 
trying to re-assemble a wrecked miniature train. One 
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child was remarking to the other, “It beats me how 
he was voted the best VER of the year.” 

An adequate training program, therefore, must (1) 
enable management to predict improved performance, 
(2) emphasize correct method and (3) plan staff im- 
provement in a wide range of major skills, knowledges 
and attitudes. 

In Illinois we have designed and released to all 
supervisory and local office staff a “Training Source 
Book” which is a beginning in the attempt to meet the 
three basic needs listed above. The internal structure 
of this ““Training Source Book”’ is organized according 
to the generally accepted four objectives of training: 
(1) Understanding Major Objectives, Methods and 
Organization; (2) Clarifying Duties, Responsibilities, 
and Authority; (3) Acquiring Knowledges, Skills, 
Attitudes and Abilities; (4) Providing for Continuous 
Improvement. 

1. Understanding Major Olyectives, Methods and Or- 
ganization Evidence indicates that the successful 
employee has a strong urge for accomplishment. 
He acquires initiative and satisfaction in aligning 
himself with the maior objectives of his agency, or 
local office. The goals must be known by the em- 
ployee as well as the employer. For training in this 
objective, the “Training Source Book’’ includes the 
local office bulletin, ‘“The Role of the ES—Its His- 
tory, Objectives and Organization,” which gives the 
history of the national and State agency and the 
major objectives of the Six-Point Program. A com- 
plete organization chart of the State agency is at- 
tached with detailed explanations. The methods, 
as included in this first objective, are covered in the 
releases enumerated below. 

2. Clarifying Duties, Responsibilities and Authority.— 
In_an effort to achieve this objective, detailed de- 
scriptions of job duties and responsibilities were issued 
to local office staff individually—Employment Inter- 
viewers, Employer Relations Representatives, Vet- 
erans Employment Representatives, and Local Office 
Managers. Most successful in the use of these de- 
scriptions were offices where the managers geared 
them to pertinent references in the MANUAL and to 
actual day-to-day performance in the local office. 

The responsibility for training itself is covered in 
two releases, ““Training Methods and Techniques” 
and “The Supervisor’s Responsibility for Training.” 
The latter emphasizes the inherent responsibility 
for training which rarely can be delegated by the 
immediate supervisor. The total impact of the 
supervisor’s personality on the staff, his ability to 
inspire, his methods of delegating and assigning work, 
his approach to complex problems, all have a tre- 
mendous effect on the performance of that staff. 

We all know that clarification of duties and re- 
sponsibilities is not enough. The supervisor and 
his staff must be trained to be able to perform men- 
tally and physically those duties and responsibilities. 
One of the most significant aspects of this is the fact 
that in human relations complications grow in geo- 
metric ratios. When we undertake to carry too 
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many responsibilities or interests, the complexities 
sometimes grow beyond the capacities of one indi- 
vidual to manage adequately. An illustration of 
this is found in the management concept that only 
a limited number of assistants can be supervised 
effectively by one person. The “maximum” and 
“minimum” direct and cross relationships created 
by a given number of assistants reporting to one 
supervisor may be tabulated as follows: 

This same principle applies to individual efficiency. 
Employees who are overburdened with too many 
duties or confused and unrelated assignments often 
live in ‘‘quiet desperation.” ‘Training in the recog- 
nition of the problems created by this cumulative 
effect of too many things to do, and the method of 
dealing with them, will increase the individual 
efficiency of the supervisor and his staff. In the same 
way, the efficiency of the individual who is responsible 
for too few duties may be raised to a maximum by 
increasing those duties and gaining by their cumula- 
tive effect. The proper delegation and assignment of 
work, and the most productive level of mental sta- 
bility are attained when the staff is trained to deter- 
mine the point of maximum output, beyond which the 
complexities grow to break-down proportions. Such 
training is difficult. Much needs to be done in this 
field to increase staff morale and efficiency. 

3. Acquiring Knowledges, Skills and Abilities—The 
greatest amount of material in the ‘““Training Source 
Book” is devoted to this objective. The releases are 
as follows: “Using Testing to Increase Placements;”’ 
“ES Tools and Techniques for Acquiring Skills, 
Knowledges and Abilities;” ‘“Training for Local Office 
Staff’ (which is an “‘at-the-job” training outline for 
all local office staff from Manager to Interviewer); 
**Training for Farm Placement Interviewers;” ‘‘Train- 
ing Agenda on Industrial Services;” ‘Training in 
Counseling.” We also released on 5 x 8 cards “The 
Master Interviewing Aid,” “Employment Counseling 
Guide” and “‘Selective Placement Guide.’? These are 
condensed, ready references to be used both in training 
and in actual job operations. 
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1 For more detailed explanation of this tabulation see Paper- 
on Science of Administration, Gulick and Urwick, ch. II, Organis 
zation as a Technical Problem, pp. 52-54, ch. X, Relationship in 
Organization, pp. 183-187; and the earlier work of Graicunas 
and Urwick, Bulletin of International Management Institute, Vol. 
VII, No. 3, March 1933. 
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Thus, one supervisor and two assistants, establish 
a maximum of six relationships. Add one more as- 
sistant, and do we add one more relationship? No— 
not one, but twelve more relationships. A fifth as- 
sistant and the cumulative effect jumps to a maximum 
of 100 relationships! In this example, simple addition 
of one assistant or function after another results in a 
multiplication of the cumulative effect in startling 
geometricratio. Administrative complexities in metro- 
politan multi-office operations often may be traced to 
a disregard of this simple principle of cumulative 
relationships and complexities. 

The test of the training is the actual translation of 
knowledges and methods into skilled action. Know- 
ing about methods, reading and talking about them 
are useful only if the knowing leads to effective doing. 
Often there is a gap in this transition from the world 
of words to the actuality of local office performance. 
There is really no word in the English language which 
expresses this difference between the verbal knowing 
about and the knowing of actual experience. In Span- 
ish ‘‘to know” is expressed by two words ‘‘conocer— 
saber,” in French ‘‘connditre—savoir.”? For ex- 
ample, we could “conocer” or ‘‘connaitre”” employ- 
ment counseling without ever talking to an applicant, 
but we could not “‘saber” or “‘savoir” about counsel- 
ing without actual experience in counseling indi- 
viduals. What we want to do in training is to em- 
phasize not only “knowledge about’’ but “‘knowledge 
of’—*‘knowledge of’? the employment service job to 
be done. Skills are acquired in the local office by 
doing. This ‘‘at-the-job” training is sometimes for- 
gotten. There is wisdom in the epigram: ‘‘We learn 
how to do things by doing.” 

4. Providing for Continuous Improvement.—The train- 
ing program must not be made the center of the 
local office universe around which all other activities 
rotate; it is only one center which must move in per- 
fect coordination with other activities in the local 
office. The goal is fully trained and qualified per- 
sonnel. Primarily this involves a continuing co- 
ordinated training program embracing all of the 
functions and classifications in the ES, geared to 
increase skills, broaden knowledge and _ stimulate 
desirable attitudes. 

In the Illinois State Employment Service this has 
taken form in the training of over 100 counselors for 
the employment counseling program throughout the 
State. The GENERAL ApTiTuDE TEsT BATTERY activ- 
ity has been launched as a part of this counseling 
program in coordination with the extensive training 
of new test administrators. The installation of the 
Organization and Management sections of the 
MANUAL in most offices in Downstate Illinois has 
provided excellent training in planning local office 
activities and training the staff to achieve the planned 
objectives. A formal training program for ERR’s is 
being prepared to further the effectiveness of these 
O & M installations. 

There is one consideration, basic to the responsibili- 
ties of supervision and its training program, which we 
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often find difficult to cope with. A tradition in our 
organization and management literature tends to _ 
divide management into separate compartments. © 
For example, we can find books which flatly state that 
management consists of divisible parts, such as 
(POSDCORB) planning, organizing, staffing, directing, 
coordinating, reporting, budgeting. We talk about 
management that way, and split it verbally for con- 
sideration. But we should understand that we don’t 
actually split it in fact. Have we ever met “budget- 
ing” that was not “‘planning”’? Have we ever “staff 
trained”” that we were not “directing”? Have we 
ever met a person “organizing” without “training” 
and without ‘‘coordinating,’ etc.? We must not 
forget that we split staff training into verbal entities 
for convenience, and we split our staff training as a 
part of management, for verbal consideration. We 
just don’t see them separately in living operating 
management. 

This leads us to try to prepare a training program 
for supervision which considers that job as complete 
in itself. The supervisor’s job is something more than 
the sum of all its parts. Experts tell us that the human 
factor is the important element which cannot be 
adequately described unless we consider supervision 
as an integral whole. They tell us that from 75 to 
85 percent of the work activities of the supervisor 
involve human relations. The balance relate to 
technical aspects of the work. For example, the 
National Association of Foremen, in a study of this 
subject, found that out of 106 duties performed by 
foremen, 94 were human contact duties. 

Very high on the agenda of training programs 
should be this training of all supervisors in these 
human relations through which the objectives of the 
organization are accomplished. These human rela- 
tions include morale, attitudes, natural groups, 
employee relations, personnel adjustment (employee 
counseling), employee activities, cooperation, incen- 
tives, evaluation, etc. These are some of the human 
relations activities which are described as the social 
and psychological aspects of human relations in super- 
vision. Some of the human relations to the organiza- 
tion structure may be described for training purposes 
as policy, communication, command, delegation of 
authority, coordination (standard practices), merit 
rating, training, conference and committee technique, 
the supervisor’s own “over-all” plan, etc. This 
program is a difficult and elusive one. It deals with 
elusive human elements. It requires attempting to 
apply a scientific method of approach to “‘people”’ as 
well as “things.” This may be the reason why few 
programs of this kind have been developed. Because 
the most modern trends in personnel management 
emphasize these ‘‘human relations,” perhaps we can 
hope for accelerated progress in this field in the next 
decade. If this is true, and we can help to apply it 
to practical local office operations, it will be a vital 
contribution to achieving a “fully trained and quali- 
fied personnel.” 
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Improving Field Supervision 


By R. N. COCHRAN 


Field Supervisor, Wheeling, West Virginia 








T= following article is based on a speech made by Mr. 
Cochran at a Bi-regional Conference of Employment 
Service Agencies in Mobile, Alabama, May 3, 1949. 





N pDiscussiInc “Improving Field Supervision,” I 

would like to say at the outset that I claim no 

especial talent nor do I have any panacea under 
which field supervision can be improved. In fact, 
I find my job as Field Supervisor a definite challenge, 
an overwhelmingly interesting job and a continu- 
ously baffling problem that taxes to the extreme my 
intuition, my sense of humor, my patience and my 
energy. It is nevertheless the most fascinating and 
satisfactory job in the entire set-up. 

How can we improve field supervision? First I 
think we must start with the supervisor himself. He 
has been given the responsibility of directing and 
coordinating the entire program. Working through 
the local office manager, he must furnish the leader- 
ship that will produce good local office administra- 
tion. The field supervisor, having the responsibility, 
also carries the authority to effectuate his plans. He 
must be made aware of his need to strive continually 
to improve himself; to search diligently for better 
methods, better relationships and understanding 
between all groups. In short, he is a field executive. 


Still Room At the Top 


Business leaders tell us that executive genius is 
in short supply, and will so remain for a long time. 
We are told that American industry must and is learn- 
ing to grow its own supply. Intensive training is 
being giver industrial leaders, teaching them that 
they must have something more—a kind of knowledge 
not needed for lesser jobs, including organization 
principles, and how to set up a budget; a knowledge 
of social and political background in which we oper- 
ate, and how to justify the operation to society; how 
to handle people. Like playing poker, it is a social 
skill. You do not learn to play poker by reading a 
book. You learn by playing it with other people, 
and even worse you cannot learn it well by playing it 
if you have no zeal money at stake. The skill comes 
when you are playing for keeps. 

Our job is to maintain a system of cooperative 
effort. It boils down to getting things properly done 
through people. A field supervisor is the key man 
between the administrative and local office employees. 
The relationship between the field supervisor and the 
local office employees is the most important factor in 
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his job. The very best planning, based on authentic, 
proven methods, followed by intensive training, sets 
up a supposedly fool-proof system of properly handl- 
ing local office functions. This is followed by a system 
of controls—quantitative and qualitative—and they 
are good, very good, all supported by manual instruc- 
tion for every step of the way. 

Continued staff discussion on publicity, community 
participation, policies and procedures tend to create 
in the field supervisor a contented feeling that you 
are approaching the type of administration hoped 
for, but the whole structure will stand or fall on your 
ability to inspire your local office manager and his 
staff to appreciate the importance of their job and to 
strive for improvement. 

Industry is expending tremendous effort to create 
the type of leadership that will lead, not drive; that 
determines in subordinates what makes each indi- 
vidual tick; (praise may spur one, inflate another; 
criticism may spur another, and may wilt the next). 
They are attempting to develop leaders who know 
how to delegate responsibility (conserving the time of 
the executive for the more important phase, thinking 
and planning); who can set the style for their people 
(they will follow a good example rather than a bad 
one); who are consistent (good workers will follow 
only the leaders whose course is steady and whose re- 
actions are predictable); who request counsel and 
help from subordinates. 

I am convinced that improvements in field super- 
vision lie chiefly in our ability to understand thor- 
oughly the human behavior of our local office per- 
sonnel: What causes non-cooperative attitudes? What 
causes discontent? How tocreate enthusiasm and main- 
tain it constantly in the local office staff? One indus- 
trialist puts it this way: “‘It is extremely important to 
ask two questions about a man being considered for a 
position of leadership; first, will he grow up or swell 
up with his new power and authority; second, will he 
broaden out or flatten out under his new responsi- 
bility?” Another leader states: ‘Every great leader 
is a silent but eloquent witness to the fact that his 
power derives from his devction, his loyalty, and his 
helpfulness to his followers in a common and impor- 
tant course.” 


Human Relations Have Lagged Behind 


It seems to me our position in administering our 
Employment Security programs is similar to American 
industry where tremendous advances in technological 
and mechanical development have been made, but 
where human relations have lagged behind (millions 
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of dollars are being expended to develop"Public Rela- 
tions, Employee Relations and Industrial Relations, 
in a belated effort to win understanding and support 
of their own employees; trying to make them see the 
obvious, that the success of all is the common goal). 
We have technical research material, many techniques 
and much progress in method, procedures and func- 
tions. Perhaps the human problems encountered by 
local office personnel are not so well understood. Our 
efforts in the immediate future must be designed to 
furnish moral support, proper public relations and the 
type of leadership that will guide, support and spur 
local office managers to an enthusiastic approach to 
the broader phases of their jobs. There is need of a 
system of employer education. Many employers lack 
understanding of the functions of a local office. A 
series of Employer Institutes could remedy this. 


Points for Emphasis 


What is the field supervisor’s responsibility here? 
He must plan a public relations program, and train 
local office managers to execute it. in a forceful, 
accurate manner. The program must continually 
emphasize: 

1. The local office is a community employment 
center where an employer will find technical, mana- 
gerial, skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers from 
those available in his community, the State and the 
Nation; where an unemployed worker can get in- 
formation that will direct him to the employer who 
can utilize his skill; where anyone can get current, 
accurate labor market information. 

2. It has two basic functions; namely, placement of 
workers, and accepting claims for Unemployment 
Compensation from unemployed workers for whom 
suitable employment is not immediately available. 

3. A job seeker is interviewed by trained personnel 


who determine all the fields of work each applicant ' 


is qualified to enter. In order that no opportunity 
available for his immediate employment will be over- 
looked each applicant must be classified in as many 
jobs as his training and experience will jusitfy. 

4. A claimant for Unemployment Compensation 
has to register for work and hence is exposed to all 
available job openings. At the time he files an initial 
claim in West Virginia he is given an explanation cf 
his rights (when to file, where he is to report, his 
right to appeal any decision and the procedure to 
follow), his obligations (to continually seek work on 
his own behalf, to report to the local office whenever 
called by mail or phone, that he must be able to work 
and continually available-for any suitable work that 
may be found for him and that each time he files a 
claim he must report any earnings he may have had 
since last reporting); and finally the applicant filing 
an initial claim is given an explanation of the penalties 
under law for violation of its provision. 

5. The local office must continually seek job open- 
ings in order that qualified workers may be directed 
to employers seeking workers. 
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6. This function is a definite community asset; 
employers interview fewer applicants (those not qudli- 
fied having been screened) and the worker is directed 
to suitable job openings (eliminating cost of unneces- 
sary travel in job search). 

In our State it must be made clear to employers that: 

1. Whenever a claim for Unemployment Compen- 
sation benefits is filed in a local office, the employer 
for whom the claimant last worked is notified. This 
affords the employer an opportunity to present to the 
local office his version of the cause of separation. 

2. Both the employer’s and the claimant’s reason 
for the separation are needed before a decision as to 
eligibility or possible disqualification is made. 

3. Claimants who separated from their last employ- 
ment, or who were discharged for misconduct, or who 
fail to apply for suitable work when offered, may be 
disqualified for periods up to 6 weeks (with companion 
reduction of benefits). Those who quit to perform 
family duties or attend to personal affairs may be 
disqualified until they return to covered employment 
and have been so employed at least 30 working days. 


4. Claimants may appeal adverse decisions and 
every interested employer (account affected or 
last employer) may appeal any decision to pay Unem- 
ployment Compensation to a claimant. Hearings are 
held at local levels. Further appeals may be carried 
to the Board of Review and to the County Circuit 
Court. 


5. Cooperation with the local office is good business 
as it is basic economy to hire experienced workers 
presently drawing compensation in preference to 
hiring workers elsewhere and allow claimants to 
continue to reduce State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion reserves. 

6. Local offices can administer the Unemployment 
Compensation Law in your community more effi- 
ciently with all employers well informed on the pro- 
visions of the law: More job openings listed with the 
local office means more jobs to offer claimants. Accu- 
rate information transmitted to the local office will 
result in disqualification if violation is indicated. 


“Knowledge of violations brings the penalties only when 


they are available to the local office. (Unless job 
offers are made known to local office officials, the 
penalties cannot be applied.) 

Cooperation of employers provides accurate infor- 
mation concerning employed workers. When coupled 
with accurate current information concerning avail- 
able local labor, and compiled to cover a county or 
State, this becomes valid, current, accurate labor 
market information which is always available at the 
local office. 

In summary, it is my belief that field supervision 
can be improved, first, by continuing realistic efforts 
to improve the field supervisor as a leader, through 
honest efforts at self-improvement, through broad- 
ening his contacts, both within his agency (at con- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Columbia Steel Company’s program of helping disabled veterans to help themselves by working in productive jobs has won 

the company a certificate of appreciation from the National Executive Committee of The American Legion. California 

State Adjutant, Donald L. Clarke, is shown ry re | the inscribed certificate to Alden G. Roach (center), President of 
t 


Columbia Steel, far western subsidiary of United States 
at Columbia’s Pittsburg, California Plant, looks on. 


Legion Certificate of Appreciation... 


eel Corporation. E. C. Hinckley, Supervisor of Training and Safety 


HONORED FOR DISABLED VETERANS PROGRAM 


By RAY BOCARDE 


Assistant Veterans Employment Representative for California 


HE National Executive Committee of The 

American Legion has presented a Certificate of 

Appreciation to Columbia Steel Company, 
Pacific Coast subsidiary of United States Steel Cor- 
poration, in recognition of its outstanding record in 
the employment of physically handicapped veterans 
of both World Wars. 

Donald L. Clarke, California State Adjutant of 
The American Legion, presented the Certificate to 
Alden G. Roach, President of Columbia Stee] Com- 
pany, in behalf of the National Commander. Adju- 
tant Clarke explained that one company in each of 
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the 48 States is singled out for the high honor, except 
California which makes the award to two companies— 
one in the North and the other in the South. 

In accepting the award, Roach voiced the com- 
pany’s pleasure at the recognition. He paid tribute 
to the productive work being performed by physi- 
cally handicapped veterans in Columbia’s steel 
plants and gave assurance the program will be 
continuous. 

Among those attending the presentation was E. C. 
Hinckley, Supervisor of Training and Safety at 
Columbia Steel Company’s Pittsburg, California, 
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Plant. Hinckley explained that Columbia’s program 
for hiring disabled veterans was carefully conceived 
during World War II and plans were made accord- 
ingly. 

Job descriptions were analyzed and measured to 
determine the ones that could be performed by 
veterans with varying degrees of disability. Colum- 
bia’s postwar construction of its new sheet and tin 
plate mill at Pittsburg expanded the opportunities 
for engaging wounded servicemen. 

Hinckley said the program ran into an ironical 
but nevertheless pleasant snag. Fewer disabled vet- 
erans returned to the plant area and made job appli- 
cations than had been anticipated. Thus plant rep- 
resentatives took the initiative and went out in search 
of handicapped veterans. They interviewed pa- 
tients in veterans hospitals and made known the types 
of steel jobs available to them. Many veterans ad- 
mitted they had never thought they could get or do 
jobs in a steel mill. 


“These veterans are today working alongside fully 
able men, and often are doing the same job,”’ Hinck- 
ley said. ‘We tell the disabled men that they’ll get 
no favors and that from the time they start to work 
they’re on their own, competing with other workers. 
That’s the way they want it. 

**Our handicapped workers not only are as capable 
on their jobs as their fellow workers but are often 
more capable because they want to prove to them- 
selves and to others that they are fully able to handle 
the work.” 

Hinckley praised the rehabilitation program carried 
on in veterans’ hospitals. He said the morale of the 
handicapped veterans is of the highest order and they 
are proud of their ability to make their own living. 

Nation-wide publicity was recently given to this 
program for disabled veterans when “The Theatre 
Guild” broadcast, the Sunday evening program spon- 
sored by United States Steel Corporation, described 
it as a between-acts feature. 


CHALLENGE TO YOUTH 


By E. LEIGH STEVENS 


Territorial Director 
Territory of Hawaii Employment Service, Hawaii 





| Is an evidence of community recognition when Employ- 
ment Service staff members are invited to address ai com- 
munity group. Likewise it is an evidence of community par- 
ticipation when individual staff members accept a public 
speaking opportunity to give others the benefit of their judg- 
ment born of experience gained in their specialized field. 


On June 5, Mr. E. Leigh Stevens, Territorial Director of the 
Territory of Hawaii Employment Service, made the following 
inspirational keynote address to the 1949 graduating class of 
McKinley High School in the Territory. 








T 1s an honor to be with you on the occasion of your 

graduation. As a citizen of Honolulu, I welcome 

you into active participation in the community, not 
as boys and girls, but as young men and young women! 
In selecting your class theme “‘Safety’—individuel 
safety, community safety, national safety, interna- 
tional: safety, and moral safety—you have already 
demonstrated your ability to take part in community 
affairs and to work for the solution of some of our 
problems. Now you are going forward to a job, or 
further training, which will mold and fit you for your 
life’s work. 

These are puzzling times for young people, but they 
are also challenging times. Business uncertainties, 
labor unrest, economic readjustments, all the out- 
growths of the war years, have somewhat limited job 
opportunities and make the choice of a career a diffi- 
cult one. However, there is still room at the top in 
every vocation—ability, diligence, perseverance will 
succeed. The American pioneer spirit can still win! 


August 1949 


The most important point is to select the right voca- 
tion for you and, once having made your choice, make 
it your goal to be as good, or better, than any other 
worker in the field. 

You are all aware, I am sure, that additional train- 
ing beyond your high school years will better prepare 
you to face the future and succeed in the career of 
your choice. If college training cannot be yours, 
weigh carefully the advantages of business schools, 
trade courses, or apprentice opportunities. In many 
instances, the courses and practical work offered by 
some of these may better serve your purpose. 

Do not limit yourself to the Island. Located here 
in the Pacific, we are an isolated community already 
faced with a surplus of labor. Although existing jobs 
will be open from time to time, there is little business, 
industrial, or agricultural expansion in sight which 
will create new jobs. The time has come when many 
young people will have to go elsewhere to find career 
opportunities. This is not new or unusual—it is 
perhaps the same force that carried the American 
pioneers westward and the early settlers to Hawaii. 

Many of you, I believe, particularly those who plan 
to get a job immediately, have already chosen a 
vocation or field of work. Whether you have made 
your selection or are still undecided, your decision 


‘should first be based on your own abilities—what 


your school subjects have meant to you, your hobbies, 
your likes and dislikes, strong points and weaknesses. 

If you are a young woman and have decided in 
favor of marriage and homemaking, you will be 
interested to learn that, although four out of five 
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women today are married, one out of three women is 
now at work, and three out of four have worked out- 
side their homes at some time in their lives. The 
additional skills and work experience that you now 
acquire may be very helpful to you in the future. 

If you are a young man, it is even more important 
that you make a wise vocational choice. Once in the 
labor market, you will not be likely to leave it until 
you reach the age of retirement, and your career 
becomes a factor in home and community security as 
you take on the responsibilities of a family. 

Having taken your own personal qualities into con- 
sideration, then take a long-range view of the future— 
try to find out just what the job opportunities are in 
your chosen field, what advancement you can look 
forward to, what other openings your first job might 
lead to. The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has recently issued an OccUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HAND- 
BOOK covering job opportunities in 288 occupations. 
This handbook, based on more than four years of 
careful study of long-rarige employment trends in the 
United States, shows that many jobs which interest 
young people such as airplane pilot, newspaper 
reporter, radio announcer and FBI agent, will be 
relatively hard to find in the next several years. The 
personnel field is likewise overcrowded. However, 
there will be good employment opportunities for 
kindergarten and elementary school teachers, librari- 
ans, secretaries, and stenographers who are well 
trained, and for skilled automobile mechanics. 
Openings also exist for bookkeeping clerks and 
business machine operators. Those who seek to win 
admission to medical schools can look forward to 
abundant openings; there is a need for doctors, 
particularly in rural areas. 








Directory of National Youth-Serving 
Organizations 


pee YouTH-SERVING ORGANIZATIONS is a pamphlet 
compiled by the Bureau of Employment Security in co- 
operation with the organizations listed in the pamphlet. The 
pamphlet provides a brief directory of information about these 
organizations, with particular reference to their activities which 
contribute to the vocational adjustment of youth. The descrip- 
tions of the various organizations listed were prepared by the 
organizations themselves. 


In discussions with these organizations concerning the job 
problems of young workers, one of the recommendations made 
was for more adequate interpretation of respective programs 
and resources. This directory is designed, therefore, to facil- 
itate the promotion of more effective community counseling 
and placement services. 


The Bureau is sending copies of the directory to State agencies. 
It has been sent also to the headquarters of the organizations 
listed in the directory, with sufficient copies for distribution to 
their affiliated units where memberships are being urged to 
cooperate with State and local offices in affecting a community- 
wide approach to the vocational adjustment of youth. 
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Once having made your vocational choice, set your- 
self to learn all there is to know about it. Supplement 
your practical experience with study in your spare 
time. Consider related fields and look for chances of 
advancement in associated lines as well as in your 
present field. Cultivate a hobby—learn to do some- 
thing well just for your own interest and recreation. 
Many a hobby has developed into a well-paying 
career when a regular job ceased to exist. Be flexible. 
The world in which we live is characterized by con- 
stant change. ‘Technical and social advances create 
the need for workers in some occupations and reduce 
the demand in others. As new jobs are made and old 
ones discarded, you may wish, or it may be necessary, 
to change your vocation. 

In Hawaii today, there is no vocational field in 
which there is a labor shortage. Therefore, job oppor- 
tunities for young people become available only as re- 
placements are needed. Job-seeking has become 
competitive. Asa beginner, your appearance, person- 
ality, promptness, ability to take and follow directions, 
and willingness to work and work hard will be im- 
portant in getting a job and holding it. 

It is true that you can earn a living in any one of 
many occupations. However, you will be happiest 
if you are working at something which you can do 
well and which interests you. The occupation you 
choose will have a great deal to do, not only with 
your friends, but also with the recreation you enjoy. 
It will influence your whole life. The more you can 
learn about occupational fields and the different jobs 
in each field, the better equipped you will be to choose 
work which will bring you happiness and success. 
As young people, you can look forward and prepare 
yourselves for that important time when you will take 
your rightful place in positions of highest responsibility 
in the community. 

Choose your ideal, be loyal to it, fight for it with 
abiding faith. Whatever you do, aim high. Low 
aims and shallow thoughts are the real tragedies of 
life. Although some of your aims and ideals may never 
be fully realized, still you will be a better, a stronger, 
and a more capable person because of the struggle 
you have made to attain those ideals. 

Good luck to you! 





IMPROVING FIELD SUPERVISION 
(Continued from page 19) 


ferences) and by participation in community activities; 
second, by concentrating attention on_ personal 
problems of his subordinates in a continuing effort 
to set up in the local office staff a healthy, coopera- 
tive work environment; and finally a well-rounded, 
thoughtful Public Relations program that will 
enlighten the general public, and particularly the 
employer, on the true function of the local office 
which is very definitely an asset to the unemployed, 
the employer and the community. 
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GUIDING THE MIGRANT WORKER 


























Crop information, accurate and dependable, is 
the thing the migratory farm worker lives and works 
by. To him, the job ahead and how to get to it is 
of the utmost importance. 

To provide seasonal workers with this kind of 
information, the Farm Placement Service and State 
agencies issue annual guides of regions and states 
in customary migrant paths, and weekly compila- 
tions of state harvest news. 

Here are shown a representative group of guides 
NEBRAS KA — for farm labor. The State Guides are detailed, 

| showing crops and approximate maturity dates 
‘ FARM LABOR = county by county, as well as main routes and local 
AND f roads. Usually listed are addresses of local em- 

CUSTOM COMBINE-OPERATORS ployment service offices, pertinent laws about licens- 
ing and moving machinery, and facts of general use. 

The Farm Labor Information bulletins are issued 
weekly and sometimes daily during peak seasons, 
to reflect crop conditions and supplies of farm labor 
in various States. 

This current information, combined with the State 
Guides, can show the migratory worker the way to 
almost any kind of harvesting job he wants in any 
part of the country. 


| 
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At Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2) 


outlined principles and methods of vocational guid- 
ance and employment counselling and made pro- 
posals for the administrative organization of these 
services, for training personnel, and for research and 
publicity. 

After approval by the Conference, such recom- 
mendations are transmitted to the ILO’s member 
countries. Governments are required, by the ILO 
constitution, to consider a recommendation with a 
view to giving effect to it “by national legislation or 
otherwise.” 


Trained Engineers THE SELLER’s market for 
Needed highly trained professional 
eeade ; 
workers is not expected to 
last for more than two to three years according to an 
article in PRopucTION ENGINEERING, a McGraw-Hill 
publication. 


This conclusion is based on an exhaustive survey by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 288 skilled and 
technical occupations. The BLS found two major 
reasons for the short supply of trained men despite 
rising unemployment among other types of workers: 


(1) Technological developments during and since 
the war have led to the creation of new industries and 
to a vast expansion in older ones. New personnel had 
to be recruited to conduct research and supervise 
production. The number of engineers employed, for 
example, increased from about 45,000 in 1940 to 
more than 300,000 in 1947—and this number still 
was not enough. 


(2) At the time war needs were expanding, how- 
ever, the number of technical men being trained was 
reduced through withdrawal of college students by 
the draft. In the war years, 1942 to 1945, the 
number of Ph. D. degrees granted was nearly one- 
quarter less than in the preceding four-year period. 


A MID-YEAR report by the 
Veterans Administration 
shows that more than 94,000 
disabled World War II veterans, some of them severely 
handicapped and many with little or no previous 
work experience, during the past six years have been 
fully trained under Public-Law 16 to earn a living. 

These are the veterans who have been rated by the 
Veterans Administration as rehabilitated after com- 
pleting their classroom, on-the-job or on-the-farm 
training. They represent about 20 percent of all 
handicapped veterans who have entered training 
under Public Law 16. 

Included are 50,800 who have finished their job 
training courses; 24,800 who completed work in col- 
leges and universities; 18,000 who graduated from 
schools below college level; and 870 who finished 
institutional on-farm training courses. 


Veterans Complete 
Training 
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On the first of May 1949, there were 218,957 
veterans in training under Public Law 16, about half 
of them in schools and colleges. 

In order to fit the man to the job, the disabled veteran 
is advised and guided in the selection of an employ- 
ment objective. An occupation is selected which is 
based on the results of aptitude tests, the veteran’s 
desires and experience, and work he is physically able 
to do. 

Employment objectives of Public Law 16 trainees— 
both those now in training and those who have been 
rehabilitated—are a cross-section of the Nation’s 
industrial, business and professional life. 





FitmMs OrrER GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY TO 
LocaAL OFFICES 


(Continued from page 77) 


that they do not require special attention. Fellow 
workers will learn that physically handicapped work- 
ers do not slow down production; that they work 
safely and stay on the job. 

Comeback (sound—color). State Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. Handicapped persons who 
made a comeback and are working out well on their 
various jobs are depicted in this film. It emphasizes 
that industries hiring numbers of handicapped persons 
have found that they have better records on absentee- 
ism, are as efficient as non-handicapped, are safe 
employees with low accident rates, and stay on the 
job longer, reducing labor turn-over. 

The primary purpose of this film is to encourage 
employers to hire handicapped persons who have been 
properly rehabilitated and can qualify for employ- 
ment within their capabilities. 

What’s My Score (Sound—back and white). Veter- 
ans Administration, Information Division, Richmond, 
Virginia. This film stresses the fact that the handi- 
capped veteran when rehabilitated is independent and 
can work; that it is not his disability, but the ability 
which he has left that counts. The exacting exercise 
routine required in the rehabilitation process, as 
depicted in this film, shows that these men have what 
it takes to make good on the job when given a chance 
by industry. The film shows handicapped veterans 
who have been placed and are working out well on 
jobs suited to their present abilities. 

Employment Security and You. Made under auspices of 
Bureau of Employment Security by Kling Studios, 
Chicago, Ill. This film depicts the Employment 
Security Program in action: how it works in the case 
of Joseph Smith, a typical American worker, the em- 
ployer’s part in the program, and the value of such a 
program to the economy of the community. Points 
brought out in this film are suitable for use in any State. 
It was localized by the introduction of certain North 
Carolina scenes, including shots of State Administra- 
tive Officials. 
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An Expert Speaks 


IN May 1949, the Job Department of GLAMouR MaGazinE conducted a Seminar on ‘How to Find 
a Job and How to Make the Most of It,”’ at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York. 

To a group of representative June graduates and members of GLAmour’s Career Councils, 
GLamour brought ten outstanding career personalities as experts to present the various aids to finding 
a job and the factors involved in making the most of a job. Among them was Irene Duncan speaking 
for the USES and the State Employment Services. 

The story of the Job Seminar appeared in the June 1949 issue of GLAMouR MaGaziNneE. From 
the section ““The Experts Speak,’’ we reproduce here the paragraph in which Mrs. Duncan describes 
the ‘“‘Advantages of the United States Employment Service.” 





ADVANTAGES OF UNITED STATES 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





IRENE DUNCAN, former Employment Coun- 
selor in the Professional Division of the United 
States Employment Service: ‘“The USES and 
the State Employment Agencies it advises have 
two great advantages over private agencies— 
together they offer country-wide service in job 
information and placement, and their service is 
free. The USES amasses data on salaries, op- 
portunities, etc., covering the whole nation, and 
makes it available to all state agencies. The 
agencies themselves handle job openings ranging 
from college dean to junior messenger, and, in 
spite of their size, offer individual interviewing 
and counseling by experts to all applicants. The 
purpose of the combined services is to find the 
best job for the individual, the best worker for 
the job. A well-planned job hunt, in addition 
to other job-getting aids, should certainly include 
a trip to your state employment service.”’ Mrs. 
Duncan, an alumna of Pembroke College, has 
long personnel experience, served as wartime 
counselor with USES. Now, officially a house- 
wife, she still does volunteer work in personnel 
and counseling. 








—Reprinted from GLAmour, June 1949 issue 
Irene Duncan 
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